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the Students 


For the first time since World 
War II, the teachers colleges are ex- 
periencing drastic reductions in en- 
rollment. The teachers colleges are 
reporling decreases in enrollment of 
from ten to twenty-five per cent, and 
in some cases even more, over enroll- 


ment figures of the preceding year. 


in short, they do not seem to care any- 
more what happens or is said in the 
classroom. And no doubt this change 
in attitude is quite understandable in 
light of the dawn of insecurity that 
is lacing the student body. 

II this feeling concerning the stu- 


dents on the part of the faculty mem- 


their needs and facilitate their plans 
in order to enable them to complete 
their studies before being called _to 


military service. I} they are nol eligible 


for service, they should be encouraged 


to complete their schooling and to ac- 
cepl responsible teaching positions 
rather than to withdraw and accept 


There are many ob- industrial aati 
vious reasons for this 
trend, most of them 
originating from the 


current international 


because of high in- 
The 


teaching profession 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 


come promises. 
must be raised to 
a comparable stand- 
ard. 

For those students 
who are just entering 


picture and the na- 
material, however creditable, has already been made availanle 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


tional emergency de- 
signed to meet the 
situation. Military 
demands for person- 
nel, limitless employ- 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 


, or are only partially 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


through their college 

Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards olf professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 


ment opportunities in education, we must 
do even more to pro- 
vide for their needs. 


It is with this group 


industry, higher costs 
of living, and gener. 
al feelings of inse 
curily have all had that insecurity is so 
their effect on the 


enrollment o f 


great. Faculty mem- 


stu- bers must be more 


bers is a reality, what then can we do understanding, tolerant, and 


dents in our colleges. more 


But the decrease in enrollment is to ease the conditions and assist the more energetic in planning experi- 


only a part of the problem now facing student during these critical times. ences and activities which are vital to 


the teachers colleges and their staffs. Surely we cannot ignore the situation the student. Attitudes of these stu- 


‘Ous ‘saris. and proceed as if our problem stu- 
Perhaps a more serious problem is aris i , i F dents must be remolded to conform to 
ing in connection with the students dents are simply enrolled in order to 
scholarly patterns. 


who are already enrolled and who are postpone their draft and would be 


It is and will be a trying time for 
New 


will be uncovered and 


enrolling in college, reqardless of the better off if eliminated from school. 


factors mentioned previously. Many We must do all that we possibly can both students and faculties. 


problems 


faculty members have recently re- to meet the needs of the students. 


marked that the attitudes of students 


are undergoing noticeable changes. 


It means. then. that our first con- others will be increased. But through 


the crisis. we in the teachers col. 


cern must be one of consideration for 


We hear on every hand that the stu- the students. For those who are near- leges must make our foremost con- 


dents lack interest, are restless. nervu- ly finished with their college work, cern one of consideration for the stu- 


ous and irritable, and lack initiative; we must gear our program to dent. 
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Program for Secondary 
School Teachers for Service 


Raoul Haas 


2404 Ridgeway Avenue 


F-vanston, Illinois 


Mr. Haas is head of the North 
Side Branch of the Chicago Teachers 
College. 


A recent issue of the Phi Kappan 

states: 
“Statistics show that in 1956 we will 
have as many pupils in the first eight 
grades as we now have in all twelve 
grades. 

If these figures are correct, it is 
readily apparent that the task of re- 
cruiting teachers for the elementary 
schools will continue unabated for 
some time. As in the past, the major- 
ity of teacher training institutions are 
preparing more for the 
secondary school than for the ele- 
mentary. Since the supply exceeds 
the demand at the high school level, 
it is to the best interests of the 
schools, as well as the welfare of the 
students so trained, that a program of 
reconversion from secondary to ele- 
mentary service be undertaken by the 
professional schools of the country. 

A program now in operation at 
the Chicago Teachers College has 
shown that teachers trained for the 
secondary school are not necessarily 
lost to the profession because of fall- 
ing high school populations. Nor are 
they, either by personal desire or 
training, uneducable for service in 
the elementary schools where the en- 


teachers 


rollment continues to mount. 

The staggering increase in the ele- 
mentary school population was keen- 
ly felt in the Chicago public schools 
at about the same time it was begin- 


1Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXXII, No. 
3. (November, 1950) p. 101. 
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ning to be felt in schools throughout 
the country. To meet the need for a 
teacher in every classroom of the city, 
the Chicago Teachers College, which 
has always trained teachers exclu- 
sively for the elementary schools, co- 
operated with the Board of Examiners 
and the Department of Teacher Per- 
sonnel in establishing an extensive 
program of late afternoon and even- 
ing classes. Training in elementary 
education, content and methods was 
offered to several hundreds of stu- 
dents, graduates of teachers colleges, 
liberal arts colleges and universities 
where they had specialized in sec- 
ondary education. 

The program, planned and admin- 
istered by Dean Raymond M. Cook, 
was first put in operation during the 
second semester, 1948-49. Students, 
serving on temporary certificates as 
substitute teachers in the Chicago 
public schools, were permitted to reg- 
ister for a period of not more than 7 
or 8 semester hours. The basic pur- 
pose of the program was to enable 
the student to meet the requirements 
for the open examinations for elemen- 
lary certification in the public schools 
of the city. Not the least important 
aspect of the program was to enable 
these teachers, prior to certification 
and assignment, to do a better job 
while substituting in the elementary 
schools. 

The objectives of the program are 
similar to those of the regular college 
curriculum: 

1. To prepare students to teach in 
the public elementary schools, and, 

2. To provide a program of general 
education enabling the student to as- 


sume an effective role in the home 
school and community. 

The classes in the late afternooy 
and evening are not intended as | 
“cram courses. Students are not 
coached to take the examinations of. 
fered through the Board of Exan. 
iners. [he purpose—and one to which 
the faculty has stuck tenaciously 
to olfer courses identical in conten} 
and standards to the program pro. 
vided full time undergraduate stu. 
dents. 

It has been the writer's pleasure to 
the Program 


from the time of its inception at the 


~— 


work in reconversion 
Chicago Teachers College. The fac. 
tors leading to revision and modi. 
lication of our courses, always keep. 


ing in mind the striving for stated ob. 


jectives, will be informally examined 
in this article. These changes it is 
believed, have been instrumental jn 
grealer enrichment of the ol fering: 
in a shorter period of time than gen. | 
erally occurs in curriculum revision, } 
Let us consider this program in terms | 
of the student body, the course of. 
ferings, and the special problems in | 
volved in instruction. 


I. The Student Body 


All, or nearly all of the soliai 
in the extended day classes, have the | 
bachelor’s degree. A goodly number 
possibly 10%, have advanced de. 
grees. Many of them are graduate ol 
Chicago - area institutions — North. 
western, the University of Chicago, 
Roosevelt, Loyola, Mundelein, Ros.’ 
ary and nearby small liberal arts col- 
leges. A large percentage are gradu: 
ates of southern colleges, universities 
or state “normal” schools. ; 

In most the student: 
have majored in a content subject, 


instances, 


such as history; and music and phys. 
ical education are well represented 
They have credit for a minimum 
number of psychology and education } 
courses, usually 16 semester hours 
intended to prepare them to met 
state certification requirements fo 
the secondary schools. Where stu: 
dent teaching is included, it is almos 
without exception on the secondan } 
school level. 

The majority of students have hat 
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some teaching experience, in a small 


secondary or a_ rural elementary 
school. These are located in all parts 
ol the United States, though largely 
in the midwest and south. Some have 
had no experience other than as a 
substitute the Chicago 


public schools. ‘Loo, there are some 


teacher in 


very recent oraduates of local col- 
leges and universilies with no teach- 
ing experience. Desiring to remain 


in Chicago, they preler to prepare al 


once for the Chicago public ele- 


mentary examinations.~ 

The age range is wide. Many are 
young, in their early twenties; quite 
. few are in their late thirties and 
early forties. Since an age limit has 
Leet placed by the Board of Exam- 
iners lor candidates for the examina- 
tions, there have been flew elderly 
persons. tlowever, some students. 
serving as substitutes, have enrolled 
despite the fact that they will be un- 
able, because ol age, lo lile for the 
examination. 

The proportion of men to women 
‘s about one to filteen or twenty. In 
the writers present class of 33 in 
“Teaching of the Language Arts— 
there are 135 men enrolled. 

This great range in education, ex- 
perience, and personal factors adds 
to the problems faced by the instruc: 
lor in providing undergraduate work 
to students who have reason to con- 
sider themselves on a oraduate level. 
As will be seen, it is soon apparent 
that the training and experience ol 
most of these teachers makes an as- 
sumption of sympathy for, and the 
knowledge of, elementary education 
unrealistic. 

I] Course Offerings 
With 


departments at the Chicago Teachers 


very lew exceptions, all 
Colleze contribute to the ollerings of 
the extended day program. Where 
they have not, it is because of their 
pd 

“Readers interested in the require- 
ments for teaching in the Chicago 
public elementary schools should re- 
quest a Circular of Information from 
the Chicago Board of Education, 
Board of Examiners, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicagol, Illinois. 
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specialized nature or in fields nol 
covered in the ceneral open examina 
tions. 

A sampling of the courses included 
in the late alternoon, evening and 
summer classes at the College will 
convey some idea of the range neces- 
sary to provide courses to meet the 
needs of candidates in their prepara 
lion for the Chicago examinations. 

Tin 


I-ducation Department has 


provided instruction — in 
l-valuation and \Nleasurement. Class- 


and 


(Organization Mlanage- 
ment, the Philosophy of Education, 
and the History of Education. The 
lirst’ professional course required ol 
students in the regular college cur 
riculum, Introduction to Education. 
is also olfered. luring the summer of 


1950, 


Was olfered iD the summer elemen 


student teaching experience 
tary schools for the first time in the 
history of the College. Ordinarily, 
this 


those training schools having a dem- 


course has been restricted to 
onstralion school on the campus, 4a 
banc ility not at present enjoyed by the 
Chicago Teachers College. In each 
case, it should be remembered, these 


courses are aimed at the special and 


unique needs olf — the elementary 
hool. 
The English [Department ollers 


courses in the teaching of reading lor 
the intermediate and upper elemen- 
lary grades, reading activities in the 
primary grades, the oral and written 
communications course, and children’s 
literature. 

The psychology, science, and mathe- 
matics departments have offered gen- 
eral and special methods courses deal- 
ing with the particular aspects of the 
elementary school child and with the 
teaching of these subjects in the ele- 
like 


courses are given hy the Music De- 


mentary grades. series of 


partment. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Depart- 
ment, a branch of the Education De- 
partment specializing in pre-school 
and nursery, as well ‘as primary, edu- 
cation, olfers a number of their 
courses to enable students to meet 
the specialized methods, materials, 
and of this 


techniques particular 


crucial level in the education system. 


lll. Special Teaching Problems 
Already apparent are some of the 
problems in the extended day pro- 
gram, many ot which are not met 
during the course of the regular col- 
lege session. In the first place, the 
students have been oriented to the 
secondary school in terms of subject 
matter content and pupil development 
and behavior. Vo present the content 
of the elementary areas of learning 
without providing a background of 
understandings of the special prob- 
lems ol the elementary school was 
early discovered to be a real need. 
Consequently, the faculty engaged 
in teaching these courses found them- 
selves revising their content and meth- 
ods classes to provide for basic learn- 
ings in child psychology, classroom 
the 


theory and purpose of the modern 


organization and management, 
elementary school, and a host of other 


subjects generally achieved only 
through a long period of instruction, 
observation, and suidance.® 

One may wonder il there is not 
considerable over-lapping? As a mat- 
ter of fact, there appears to be less 
in the general elementary teacher 
training program since each subject 
area brings with it its own peculiar 
problems and the course ollerings are 


limited. 

The writer found, for example, a 
handful of students familiar 
with the Horn Book. This, despite 
the fact that many of the group had 


mere 


engaged in the teaching of reading. 
lt is necessary to point out the most 
commonly available sources of cur- 
rent materials in the teaching of Eng- 
lish (at both the secondary and ele- 
mentary levels!): and these to many 
students who have, on_ their tran- 
scripts, courses in the teaching of the 


(Continued on page 77) 


“Guidance in the selection of courses 
is retained by the Board of Examin- 
ers which is the agency responsible 
for the 
transcripts and credentials. The Col- 


evaluation of candidate's 


lege does, however, suggest informal- 
ly courses which will assist students 


in becoming effective teachers. 
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Practices Pupil Progress Reporting 
Anne Reid Meellister 


Elementary Consultant 


Elkhart, Indiana 


A topic which has created much 
furor has been the marking system— 
Report Cards. Much heated discus- 
sion has evolved around the five- 
point grading system; the advantages 
and disadvantages of S U grading: 
the practice of no grades at all; the 
use of anecdotal records and parent 
conferences as a means ol interpre- 
ting the child's progress to perents. 

Experience has shown that not all 
teachers agree on what constitutes a 
good report card; therefore new the- 
cries and _ practices have been  initi- 
ated more or less on a trial and error 
basis. Caught between the forces that 
have instituted change are the par- 
ents who have not always under 
stood the newer practices initiated 
and, therefore, in their confusion, 
have questioned the validity of the 
changes made. 

Prior to 1940 the Elkhart Public 
schools made use of a five point 
scale in which the scholastic grades 
by subjects were listed and the fol- 
lowing code used: E~excellent; G— 
good; M—fair; P—unsatisfactory; D 
—failure. There was general dissatis- 
faction with this system of marking 
so committees were organized to de- 
vise a means that 
would interpret growth in terms of 


the whole child. 


Over a period of nearly ten years 
Elkhart established the S U method 
of reporting pupil progress in the ele- 
mentary schools. During this period 
the report cards were revised at two 
different the 
sought to attain a marking system 
that would: 

(1) Consider the whole child and 


of evaluation 


times as committee 
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which would not be limited to schol- 
astic achievement only. 

(2) Avoid judgment of the child in 
competition with others. 

(5) Protect the sentitive feelings ol 
the slow-learning child. 

(4) Challenge the child of superior 
ability. 

(5) Eliminate jealousy and other 
anti-social traits fostered by compara- 
live marking system. 

(6) Help foster improved family re- 
lationships and help parents avoid 
making unreasonable demands upon 
children. 

(7) Help parents to look upon the 
education process as a cooperative 
undertaking. 

(8) Encourage teachers and parents 
to make increasing use of the con- 
ference as a means of helping chil- 
dren. 

During the school year 1949-50 an 
attempt was made to determine par- 
ent attitude toward the newer prac- 
tices in pupil progress reporting which 
had been in effect nearly ten years. 

A questionnaire submitted to 2507 
parents who had children attending 
the kindergarten, primary, and ele- 
mentary divisions of the Elkhart Pub- 
lic Schools revealed from the re- 
sponses, which totaled 1749, that ap- 
proximately 68 per cent of the par- 
ents favored the present S (satislac- 
tory) U (unsatisfactory) system ol 
grading. A smaller group, 23 per 
cent, disapproved the present prac- 
tices. The following shows the degree 
of satisfaction. or dissatistaction mea- 
sured for the city as a whole. 
Very well satislied 


Satistied 


21.35 
40.85 


Dissatistied 19.04 
Very much dissatisfied 4.20 
No opinion 4.28 
No reply 4,23 


The  dissatistied group revealed 
trom their comments that they 
S U system gave no true picture ol 
achievement on a quantitative basis. 
It failed to reveal strengths or Weak. 
nesses in any area and, therefore. Was 
very indefinite and vague. They also 
felt that the elimination of the com- 
petitive and comparative elements 
had resulted in a lack of challenge 
and encouragement to students to do 
their best. S U srading failed to 
create incentive for the individual 
child to Greater 
achievement. The group felt that in- 


strive towards 
asmuch as our society was based op 
competition the sooner children Were 
conditioned to this the better. as they 
would be more ably fitted to take 
their proper place in the highly com. 
petitive world in which they were ex. 
pected to make their way. The group 
prelerred a more precise marking ol 
the amount of subject matter ~“mas- 
tered” and, therefore, sought the se. 
curily olfered by the per cent mark. 
ing. Some of their quotations show 
clearly this insecurity. 

“A definite ABCDF grading system 
is more understandable to us as par- 
ents and also to the child. . . . And, 
may | add, the old system of grading 
has been used for years and years 
and has proved very successtul even 
when we were pupils ourselves.” 
“| prefer a more specilic grading SYS- 
There hidden 


meanings in the S U system. 


tem. are too many 
“Through six years of school I am 


sure of one thing—my child is trying!” 


The group expressed concern, and 


a concern shared to a lesser degree by 
some of the satisfied group, that the 


sense of confidence built up by the 


removal of ability distinctions in our | 


elementary schools might well he 
shattered when these were again in 
force and the child faced the compeli- 
tive, comparative marking still exist: 
ing in the Junior High and High 
School. 

The dissatisfied group also felt 
that too great a gap existed between 
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the S and U and that with only two 
criteria lor judgment of the child's 
progress there was no means of de- 
termining whether the child was do- 


ing the best which he was capable. 


\lany suggested devious ways hv 


which the scale could be extended. 

A very vital point, and one that 
clearly showed contusion on the part 
of many, was the criticism that under 
the present srading system parents 
were nol always assured as to the 
promotion or failure of the child. 
This seemed to point to an incon- 
sistency on the part of teachers in 
the interpretation and use of the S UU 
orading. It was very evident that a 
sood public relations program could 
hardly be maintained if a child who 
exerted every effort to do his best was 
continuously oraded UL’, while on the 
other hand a capable pupil who had 
failed to do his best and who pul 
forth little effort continued re- 
ceive.all S's. 

The dissatisfied group felt that the 
present crading system placed too 
the 


teacher to determine the capabilities 


burden upon average 


great a 
of pupils and to grade them accord- 
ingly. 

The group expressing approval ol 
the S U system of grading were nol 
so free in pointing out specilic rea- 
sons for their attitude. They were 
prone to generalize in brief para- 
sraphs their reaction. They were 
very consistent in’ their replies and 
readily endorsed the premise that 
marking should be on the basis of the 
progress the child makes in relation 
to what he can do. They were in 
agreement that this was the only fair 
way to grade a child. They as a group 
were less concerned with the quanti 
tative aspects of school marks and 
more concerned with qualitative or 
more intrinsic values as revealed in 
personality traits. health. social hab- 
its and attitudes, and interests. They 
were less inclined to seek a security 
in “yardstick” measurement of a 
child's progress in subject matter. 
They showed less curiosity regarding 
the degree of scholastic ability the S 
showed. Their comments were sing- 


warly free from such remarks as: 
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How good or high a percentage is 
satistactory ? How does my child com 
pare with the 100 per cent standard ? 
Is my child doing work in the 95,90, 
83, 80. or 70 per cent bracket? The 
satislied group revealed they were 
aware ol the amount of power such 
a system placed in the hands of the 
teacher, a criticism frequently made 
by the dissenting group. The satis- 
lied group seemed secure in their feel- 
ing that as long as the teacher show- 
ed no partiality among the students 
and graded each on his own merits, 
not allowing opinion or individual 
feeling to enter into the picture, thal 
the present system was par excellence. 
Some of their remarks quoted show 
this clearly: 

“LT am very much elated to see that 
school officials are trying to better 
the system all the time. The child is 
on his own now.” 

The progress of my child in school 
has been gratilying. His social prob- 
lem of getting along with others has 
heen his only downfall. . . | hope to 
see a successful adjustment. In years 
past this would never have been con- 
sidered a part of his progress.” 

“| think effort to work at capacity 
should receive more emphasis than 
success In achieving a predetermined 
(and doubtful) capacity. The present 
svstem is generally satisfactory to me 
—much more so than the old com- 
parative and competitive one.” 

In regard to parent-teacher conter- 
ences, parent-pupil conferences, and 
the value of the space for comments 
on the card, approximately 9 out of 
20 felt that S U grading had led to 
more conferences with the teacher 
and with the child and that personal 
conlerences were helpful to the par- 
ents. Even more parents, 8 out of 10. 
revealed the space for comments pro 
vided on the cards was highly valu. 
able in guiding the child. While in- 
dicating approval of conferences and 
comments on cards as a very vital 
and necessary part of SU srading. 
many suggestions were made regard- 
ing improvement of existing practices. 
Many parents felt that teachers tried 
to be too diplomatic in their written 


comments and in their conferences. 


Because of this their suggestions were 
sometimes rather vague, resulting in 
loss of value to parents in guiding the 
child. Many expressed a desire for 
comments of a more frank, more de- 
lailed, and more suggestive nature. 
Those making the suggestions were 
aware of the added burden this might 
place upon teachers and were deeply 
appreciative of the service rendered. 
Parents did not want generalizations 
of pupil achievement in terms of “Just 
line, “Johnny is a good worker’. 


Mary is doing average work’, etc. 


They also expressed a wish for teach- 


ers to make more use of the space on 
the card for notes and comments. 

The feeling was strong regarding 
the less frequent srading period. The 
vreater number prelerred the six-week 
interval as approximately 6 out of 10 
designated this interval as the most 
ellective. Next in preference was the 
nine-week interval, and lastly, only 
a few tavored the even less frequent 
orading. 

The group was very much opposed 
to the substitution of conferences and 
personal notes and letters for report 
cards as 8 out of 10 registered their 
disapproval of this procedure. 

The study revealed that much work 
must be done before complete saltis- 
faction can be achieved with S U 
srading. Certain things such as clari- 
lication of failure and promotion, 
more conferences with parents and 
pupils, and improved usage of the 
comment space on the card must be 
emphasized. 

In view of the findings the follow- 
ing recommendations were made as 
a guide for future action: 

1. The elementary schools should 
continue to minimize the competitive, 
comparative aspects of pupil evalu. 


ation. 

2 The Junior High and High 
School should, if possible, he encour- 
aged to give study to the problem of 
marks and make some attempt to re- 
duce the competitive, comparative 
elements present in the five-point 
scale now used. 
made 


should be 
to clarify 


3. Attempts 
through staff meetings 


(Continued on page 79) 
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WW. 6. Hessel 


Assistant Professor of Science 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute Indiana 


“Maintenance of a high degree ol 


intellectual vigor is not an easy task 
lor many, perhaps for most, college 
teachers ..... “the college teacher 
is faced with the almost irresistable 
temptation to permit the pattern of 

| his ideas to become 

oe fixed and to grow 
dogmatic in his 


teaching. 


“The desirability 
of a system of sab- 
batical leaves for 
: faculty members 
has long been rec- 
ognized. 


These statements 


along with many 
others of an_ identical pattern give 
evidence that university, college and 
other school administrators have long 
been aware of the virtues of some 
plan of leaves that will contribute to 
the improvement of instruction. To- 
day, it is increasingly difficult for 
the teacher to keep in touch with all 
the important and desirable develop- 
ments in the field of education and 
to maintain a_ satisfactory contact 
with his own field of specialization. 


We are all aware of the stimula- 


— pt pt 
‘Haggerty, Melvin E., The Evalua. 
lion of Higher Institutions, Volume 
I]. “The Faculty.” page 164, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. 

“Russell and Reeves, The Evaluation 
of Higher Institutions, Volume V1, 
“Administration. page 39, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1956. 
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Institutions 


Paul f. Muse 


Chairman, Department of (Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute Indiana 


tion that is to be gained from read. 
ing, ‘rom participating in prolessional 
and scientilic meetings and societies, 
from conducting some research pro- 
ject or from the preparation of a 
paper lor publication. But, these must 

be done in addi- 
tion to our regular 
duties. Consequent- 
ly. many of our new 
view- 


ideas. new 


points. new out- 
looks, new demon- 
strations never ma- 
This is 


the importance of 


terialize. 


sabbatical leave, for 


with it an individ- 
ual may periodically renovate, recon- 
struct and revitalize his teaching, by 
study, by contact with outstanding 
personalities, by research, by time to 
rest and think and by travel to get a 
better perspective of the world and 
its peoples. 
Sabbatical leaves have been a par! 
of many college and university ad 
The 


Association of University Professors 


ministration plans. American 
Committee on Sabbatical Leave re- 
ports that 183 colleges and universi- 
ties have some plan of sabbatical 
leave. Their survey included all mem- 
bers of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation and_ returns were made by 
119 institutions. indicating that bet- 
ter than 44% had sabbatical leaves 
in 1951.° 


“The Bulletin of The American As 


Numerous other studies since then 


have been made with different groups, 


Some were during “depression times’ 
and are not very informative. One 
that is most interesting for teachers 
colleges was made by Howard E 
Bosley of Southern Illinois Univer. 
sitv.' [This survey indicates that 37 % 
ol the 107 teachers colleges studied 
have some plan of sabhatical leave. 

The authors have made a study of 
31 teachers colleges at the suggestion 
of the local chapter of The American 
Association of University Professors. 
The following questions were asked: 
t. Do you have any plan for sab. 
hatical leave? 

2. What are the features of your 
plan? 
5. What percentage of your faculty 
use the plan? 
4. What is the approximate cost of 
the plan? 
5. Are there any changes desired or 
contemplated to improve your plan? 
6. \Would you like a copy of the 
survey / 

Results 

31 Cuestionnaires were sent 

50 Replies were received 

|. 20 have sabbatical leaves of 
some type or other—more than 39 per 
cent. 30 have no plan. 

2. 13 have plans that provide for one 
year olf at one-half pay or one-half 
vear olf at full pay. 6 had various 
kinds of procedures: 

Rank is net an important factor in 
determination of eligibility for leaves. 

Most of the schools surveyed eX- 
pect a return to the campus alter 
leave to utilize new experiences, ideas 
and ideals gained during leave. 

Some require a bond to assure that 
the teacher does return. 

One requires that monies advanced 
for leave must be returned before a 
release will be given, if the teacher 
wishes to change positions following 
his return. 

There is no general pattern evident 


soctalion of University Professors. 
Volume 17. page 218, 1951. 

‘Bosley. Howard E., “The Adminis. 
tration of Faculty Personnel in State 
Teachers Colleges, “American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges, 1946. 
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in administration of leaves. In some 
institutions it is the college board: 
in some, the president and even the 
State legislature may have this re- 
sponsibility. 

5. There is no definite trend con- 
cerning the percentage that use the 
available plan. In most instances all 
that are eligible use the plan it funds 
are available. 

4. Costs of leaves Vary as widely 
as salaries in the institutions. In 
some, the teacher involved hires his 
substitutes and pockets the dillerence 
‘in salary. In some _ institutions, the 
duties olf the teacher on leave are di- 
vided among the other departmental 
members. 

5. The changes desired were: More 
freedom in what the individual could 
do during his leave, more funds in 
order that more could take advantage 
of the plan and better administration 


of the plan. 


Observation and Miscellaneous 


Information from Survey 

|. Three institutions were not in 
terested in survey and had no plan 
of leave. Therefore, it would seem 
that the 27 others without sabbatical! 
leave are hoping, planning and look- 
ing forward to a plan for they wanted 
any pertinent information the 
topic. 

2. One institution requires school- 
ing, research or its equivalent lor 
6 to 8 weeks and gives pay for this 
every 3 years to maintain tenure. Ex- 


Ph.l ).'s and 


those over 353 years ol age. 


ceplions may include 

3. Three colleges have no plan but 
do help tinance advanced degrees lor 
promising teachers. This plan is ad- 
ministered by the Dean and Presi- 
dent. 

4. Nlost institutions give leave for 
advanced study only, some may for 
writing and none mention travel. 

5. One institution suggested thal 
3 out of the 7 teachers colleges in the 
state that there is no rank for the 
teacher, so how could they expect 
anything so modern as_ sabbatical 
leave? Another indicated that they 
leel such a plan is out of the question 


in the present situation. 


January, 1951 


The Institutions surveyed are in 
cluded in the following list: 
Flagstalf, College 
Tempe, Arizona State College 
Conway, Arkansas State Tchrs. Coll- 
lege 
Fresno State College (Calif.) 
New Britain, Connecticut Tchrs. Col- 


lege 


Arizona’ State 


Boulder, College of Education: Uni- 
versily of Colorado 

Creeley, Colorado State College of 
I-ducation 

San Diego, San Diego State Col- 
lege (Calif) 

Collegeboro, Georgia Tchrs. College 
Charleston, Eastern Hlinois State 
College Normal, Illinois State Norm- 
al University 

Indiana State Tchrs. College (Terre 
I laute) 

Muncie, Ball State Tchrs. College 
(Indiana) 

Cedar Falls, lowa State Tchrs. Col- 
lege 

Kansas State Tchrs. Col- 

Hays, Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege 

Bowling Green, Western Kentucky 
State College 

Nlorehead, Morehead State College 
(Kentucky) 


Natchitoches, Northwestern State 
College of Lousiana 
Bridgewater, State Tchrs. College 


(Mlass.) 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Educ. 

Nlarquette, Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Educ. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan State Normal 
College 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi Southern 
College 

Kirksville, Northeast Missouri State 
Tchrs. College 

Warrensburg, Central Missouri State 
College 
Chadron, State Techrs. 
(Neb.) | 
Montclair, State Tchrs. College 
(N. Jersey) 

Paterson, State Tchrs. College (N. 


Jersey) 


College 


Las Vegas, New Mexico Highlands 
niversity 

Albany, State College for Uchrs. (N. 
York) 

Cortland, State Tchrs. College (N. 
York) 

(jreenville, East Carolina Tchrs. Col- 
lege (North Carolina) 

Nlinot, State Tchrs. College (North 
Lakota) 


Bowling Green, College of Educa- 
tion: Bowling Green State University 
(Ohio) 

Oxtord, School of Educ.; Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio) 

Tahlequah, Northeastern State Col- 
lege (Okla.) 

Bloomsburg, State Tchrs. 
(Pa.) 

Indiana, State Tchrs. College (Pa.) 
Springlield, Southern State Tchrs. 
Collese (South Dakota) 

Johnson City, East Tennessee State 
College 


College 


Nashville, George Peabody College 
lor Ichrs. 

Commerce, East Texas State Tchrs. 
College 

Denton, North Texas State Tchrs. 
College 

Farmville, l_ongwood College, (Va.) 
Athens, College (West 
Virginia) 

Wrest Liberty, West Liberty State 
College (West Virginia) 

River Falls, State Tchrs. College 
(Wisc.) 

Whitewater, State Tchrs. College 
(Wisce.) 


It appears from the results of these 


Concord 


two surveys that the practice of sab- 
batical leave in the teacher training 
the 


mentioned 


increase. 
that 


leaves were first begun in 1917 for 


institutions is on 


Bosley has such 
teachers colleges. So, today a very 
delinite trend is apparent as we ap- 
proach the place where 40% of our 
teacher training institutions have sab- 


batical leave. 
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Study Probationary Students 
Indiana State Teachers College, 


Year 1948 


William 6. Shearer 


Teacher, Industrial Arts 


Bridgeton. Indiana 


Through the years colleges and 
universities have been concerned with 
student mortality and its causes and 
elfects. They are constantly seeking 
to analyze these causes and effects 
in order that they might improve 
their services and, at the same time, 
improve student effort scholar- 
ship. 


Failure to maintain the required 


scholastic standards has caused many 


students to be placed on probation by 
the various educational institutions 
or even to be dismissed by these insti- 
tutions. 

Many systems of probationing stu- 
dents with low scholarship are in use 
today in an attempt to improve stu- 
dents’ 
those 


grades and perhaps weed out 
not fitted for college and uni- 
versity work. 

It was the purpose of this study 
(1) to attempt to determine if proba- 
tioning of low scholarship students 
at Indiana State Teachers College is 
worthwhile; (2) if it pays in im- 
proved grades: and (3) if it pays in 
improved adjustment. 

Importance of the study. Just as a 
school tries to improve its athletic 
teams each year, so must it improve 
in all other departments if it expects 
to maintain its standing in the edu- 
cational world. 

This study may prove to be too 
limited a sampling, but nevertheless 
the writer feels that some factors 
may be uncovered which will ulti- 
mately lead to further study and in- 
vestigation or will enable the Student 
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Personnel Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College to evaluate 
more adequately their present pro- 


hation system. 


No attempt has been made here 
to study psychological factors which 
undoubtedly play an important part 
in students’ grades. Also no attempt 
was made to follow-up those students 
who quit school voluntarily or were 
dismissed by the college. 


Probation. A quantitative standard 
has been set by the college whereby 
a student who does not make passing 
erades in three fourths of his ap- 
proved schedule in any given term 


shall be discontinued automatically 


unless re-admitted on probation. The 


qualitative standard set by the col- 
lege shall be computed on work at- 
tempted and on a cumulative basis. 


student, to continue in college, 
must meet the following graduated 
scale of scholarship indexes: 18, 25. 
30. 35, 40, 45 on the Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 
4th, 5th, and oth quarters respective- 
ly, or be discontinued, unless re- 


admitted on probation. 


When the orades are in, the Regis- 
trar withholds all trial programs for 
students below the standards listed 
above. The student will be notilied 
hy letter (either mailed, or handed 
to him in registration line) of his 
status. It shall also advise him that 
he may initiate plans with the Co. 
ordinator of Student Personnel lor 


continuation on probation. 


THE MATERIALS USED AND GROUPS 


STUDIED 


To assemble the material for this 
study, the writer obtained a list of 
273 students who had been on pro- 
bation during the school vear 1948, 
The grade record card for each of 
these students was then analyzed. 
From this the American Council of 
Education percentile rank of each 
student was taken along with the 
number of terms each student had 
been in school up to 1948, the cumu- 
lative scholarship for each term dur. 
ing 1948, and the disposition of each 
probationed student as to whether 
he graduated, quit school voluntarily, 


was dismissed by the school, or con- 


(Continued on page 78) 


TABLE | 


DISPOSITION OF STUDENTS ON PROBATION AT INDIANA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DURING THE YEAR 1948 


DA 
Subsequent action taken = = 
- > 0 
Dismissed by the college 125 60 26 
Continued in school alter probation 15 20.6 30 
Voluntarily quit school 30 17 35 
Graduated* 4 1.9 50 


*This group includes only those students who graduated before April, 1950. 
Some of the students who were on probation during 1948 were in school at 
the time this study was made and may yel graduate. 
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Students 


Donald Conrad 


Teacher, 
W yoming, Illinois 
have 


For 


been raised concerning the academic 


many vears questions 
quality of students admitted to Indi- 
ana State 
fer from other institutions of higher 


Teachers College by trans- 


learning. Many opinions have been 
voiced, based upon limited observa- 
lion, vel no study has been made to 
present tangible evidence to support 
any ideas advanced. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
select an adequate sampling of trans- 
ler students entering the College and 
by a study of their personnel records 
analyze their scholastic characteristics 
on the basis of their ac ademic achieve- 
ment at Indiana State, in groups of 
(1) those dropped hy other colleges; 
(2) those not dropped by other col- 
leges: (3) those above our standards 
and (4) those below 


our standards for continuation. 


for continuation: 


Importance of the study. Registrars, 
deans, department heads, counselors, 
and many others have found it more 
difficult to work out a_ satislactory 
program for the transfer student than 
it is for the student who has done all 
his work at Indiana State. The many 


differences between various institu- 
lions of higher learning tend to com- 
plicate the satislactory adaption of 
the transfer student. Those people 
responsible for admittance standards. 
and others. have been in great need 
of reliable information as to the sub- 
sequent achievement of these transfer 
students. 

More frequent has become the un- 
scientific comment that the teachers 
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Colleges and Universities 


Commerce and Guidance 


the 


lor students dropped from 


college has become “resting 
place’ 
other colleges because of poor schol- 


Individual 


have been used to support theories 


astic achievement. cases 
and general contentions, but little has 
been done to give concrete evidence 
lo these suppositions. 

In this study an altempt was made 


the 


achievement of transter students SO 


to tabulate actual scholastic 
that responsible officials might know 
whether or not these students as a 


the 
standards of the college. 


group are meeting academic 


In this study the term “transfer 


students” shall be interpreted as 
meaning those students who matricu- 
lated at Indiana State Teacher Col- 
lege in the fall of 1948 with transfer 
credits amounting to a minimum olf 
one semester or quarter of work 
one or more other colleges or univer- 
sities. 

The minimum standards for contin- 
uation used in the study are those as 
set forth in the College Bulletin, on 
the basis of scholarship index earned. 
In order to continue in good stand- 
ing in the college a student must 


the 


scholarship indices from quarter to 


maintain following minimum 
quarter: 

At end of Ist quarter, scholarship 
index of 18 or above: at end of 2nd 
quarter. scholarship index of 23 or 
above: at end of 3rd quarter, scholar- 
ship index of 30 or above: at end of 
Ath quarter, scholarship index of 35 


or above: at end of 5th quarter, 


scholarship index of 40 or above: at 
end ol 6th quarter, scholarship index 


f 43 or above. 


~ 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Among the studies that have been 
made of the transfer student, there 
have been fewer studies of transters 
to an institution than of transfer from 
an institution, while withdrawals 
have been given more attention than 
either of the other groups. 

Some investigators have studied 
the records in the belief that low 
grades are the reason for changing 
while others have attacked 


the problem from other angles. 


schools, 


Jor- 
dan, in studying the reasons tor 
withdrawals from the University ol 
North that 
scholarship was the reason most of 
left the 


at the University of Chicago. 


Carolina, found poor 


these students 


Noon.” 
found that the four chief reasons for 


withdrawals 


institution. 


from the University 
health, 
and some form of dissatisfac- 
Mercer® 
among the principal causes of with- 


Cull, 


dropped out of college because of 


were finance. home condi 
lions, 
lion. also found these to be 


drawal. found that students 
lack of intelligence, low scholarship. 
lack of application to subject matter, 
poor high school foeundation, and 


poor health. 

Smith.” who studied why college 
freshman withdraw, lists four major 
reasons: (1) failure of college instruc- 
lors to understand freshmen, (2) com 


plete change of environment in the 


'A. M. Jordan, 
School and Society, 
cember 26, 19235. 
“G. R. Moon, “The Student Who 
Drops Out of College.” School and 
27:376-8, May 11, 1928. 
“A Study of Stu- 
dent Mortality in a Home Economics 
College.” Journal of Educational Re 
search, 34:331-7, March, 1941. 

‘'N. B. Cuff, “Problems of Elimina- 
tton from College.” School and So 
ciety, 30:3530-2. October 19, 1929. 
“Mark Smith, “Why College Fresli- 
men Withdraw.” High School Quar- 
leyly, 21-143-9, April, 1955. 


Student Mortality.” 
992:821-4, De- 


Society, 
*Nlargaret Mercer, 
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life of a student when entering col- 
lege, 3) the fact that many students 
are not college material according to 
requirements, and 4) the fact thai 
some of these students have been ac- 
cepted by colleges without the recom- 
mendation of the principal. 


While a number of studies have 
found the scholastic records of trans- 
fer students to be slightly below that 
of other Wiilliams.° 
studying withdrawals and_ transfers 
from the College of Literature. Sci- 
ence, and Arts, at the University of 
Michigan, found that the students 
who were asked to withdraw had a 


withdrawals, 


low scholastic record but that those 
who transferred to other institutions 
had average or better scholarship. 


Eaton,’ in a_ study of students 
transferring from Indiana University. 
found that: (1) the aptitude and 
achievement of the average transter 
student is not quite as high as that 
olf the student body as a whole, 
probably because of the larger pro- 
portion of failing students in the 
transfer group: (2) many students 
change schools rather than change 
curricula within a school when they 
have failed in a certain course: (3) 
a number of students change schools 
in order to get a type of training that 
is not offered by the school in which 
they are enrolled; and (4) there is 
need for greater student guidance in 
colleges and universities. Eaton® sug- 
sests that, with proper suidance, stu- 
dents may be led into fields in which 
they show more promise and, as a 
consequence, they will be happier 
and more successful in their work 
both while in school and after they 
are out in the field. 


"Robert L. Williams, 
Records of Students Eliminated from 
the University of Michigan,” Schoo! 
and Society, 47:512-20, April 16, 
1958. 

“Merrill T. Eaton, “A Study of Stu- 
dents Transferring from Indiana Lni- 
versity, Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. 


XVII, No. 6, November, 1941, 27 pp. 


SLoc cit 


“Academic 


In a later study made by Eaton” in 
which he related the characteristics 
of students transferring to Indiana 
lniversity, he concluded that in the 
main the transfer student differ very 
little 
veneral background, intelligence, and 


from non-transfer students in 
scholastic achievement. 

From the studies reviewed, it is 
probable that better methods could 
be employed in guiding students en- 
tering colleges and universities so as 
to reduce the percentages of with- 
drawals and transfers caused by dis- 
satisfaction with their courses of 
study, and hy unsuccesstul achieve- 
ment. Analysis of the reasons for 
withdrawal indicate that more stu- 
dents drop out of school because of 
failure in academic work than for any 
other cause. The reason most often 
given for transferring from one insti- 
tution to another, on the other hand, 
seems to be that of dissatisfaction 
with the course of study being pur- 
sued. This indicates a need for intelli- 
vent guidance at both the secondary 
and college level. 

ANALYSIS AND TREATMENT 
OF DATA 

An examination of the data shows 
that 96 students transferred to Indi- 
ana State from 48 institutions in 18 
different states, during the period 
studied. The largest number of stu- 
dents, 11, transferred to the College 
from Indiana University. Other insti- 
tutions from which 5 
dents transferred for the 1948 quarter 
are Evansville College, 9: Franklin 
College, 6: Vincennes University, 6: 
Gary College, 5; and Rose Polytech- 


nic Institute, 5. 


or more. stu- 


It is evident that the majority of 
transfer students came from schools 
located in or near the state of Indi- 
ana. Indiana accounted for 18 of the 
transfer schools and 61 of the stu- 
dents. Hlinois contributed 6 students 
from 3 schools, while Ohio and Ken- 
*Merrill T. Eaton, “A Study of Stu- 
dents Transferring to Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University. Vol. 


XIX, No. 3. May, 1943, 35 pp. 


tucky accounted for 2 schools and 9 
students each. 

Ol the 96 students, 12 had been 
enrolled in two other institutions be- 
lore entering Indiana State. The re- 
maining students had been enrolled 
in only one other institution 

SCHIOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF 
THE GROUP 

There were 24 freshmen, 51 sopho- 
mores, 20 juniors, and 1 senior in the 
06 students transferring during the 
period of study. 

Only nine of the 96, or a little more 
than 9 per cent, failed to meet the 
minimum scholarship standards for 
continuation in college and had 
withdrawn by the end of the spring 
quarter. One of these students Was 
put on probation, but evidently failed 
to show improvement. Four of the 
group had been dropped by the 
school from which they transferred 
because of low scholarship. All had 
withdrawn from State by the end of 
three quarters of work, two remain- 
ing for two quarters, one for three 
quarters, and five withdrew after one 
quarter. 

Above standards for continuation. 
Fighty-seven students, or 90.6 per 
cent of the group, maintained scholar- 
ship indices equal to or above the 
minimum standards for continuation. 
Of the total transfer group, 16.7 per 
cent maintained scholarship indices 
hetween 73 and 100, 55.2 per cent 


maintained indices between 50 and | 


74, and 22.9 per cent averaged in- 
dices between 25 and 49. The indices 
of only 3.2 per cent of the group were 
below 25. 

The 24 freshmen in the group 
made average indices of 37.4; the 3! 
sophomores averaged 60.9; the 19 
juniors averaged 62: and the lone 
senior averaged 68.7. 

Dropped from institution of trans- 
fer. Seven of the transfer students. 
or 7.5 per cent of the group were 
dropped hy the college or university 


from which they transferred, because 


of low scholarship. Among this group | 


3 managed to meet the standards for 
continuation; the remaining 4 with- 


(Contiued on page 70) 
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ffective Use Current the 


Teaching Business Subjects 
Raymond £. Muench 


Senior 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Many of us fail to recognize the 
importance of business subjects in 
our educational system. There are 
problems of life that are common to 
all, problems that must sooner or 
later be faced by each and every one 
ol us. Every individual is in a sense 
qa businessman. Every individual is 
concerned with spending his money 
wisely; certain local, state, and fed- 
eral assessments must be met. The 
answer to these problems can be 
found in the teaching of business 
subjects, and since they are problems 
directly concerning all of us, it is 
felt that business subjects should be 
required in our educational system 
and not offered as electives as so of- 
ten has been the case. Today out 
society is too complex in its economic 
and business activities and _ relation- 
ships for schools to leave to chance 
that the student will get enough eXx- 
perience in dealing with common 
problems of life. Every year millions 
of dollars are [ost by those who did 
not, while in school, have the op- 
portunity to get basic economic and 
business facts as a basis for jugment 
and decision in later life. IF school 
people are really interested in help- 
ing the individual make intelligent 
and satisling decisions regarding his 
economic and business life. they must 
make certain that every young per- 
son who goes through the secon- 
dary school program has adequate 
has adquate experience dealing with 
business problems common. to. all. 
It is imperative that this experience 
be gained in the secondary school 


program hecause the oreater ma- 
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jority of students graduating from 
high school will not have the oppor- 
gain this 


tunity to experience in 


higher education. 

Many times a large majority of stu- 
dents at the secondary school age do 
not have a great interest in business 
subjects. Many of them are content 
to disregard the problems with which 
they will later be faced but which 
do not at the present time directly 
concern them. It is the problem of 
education to provide experiences in 
the 


that will arouse student interest in 


teaching of business subjects 
them. The use of current material 
will go far toward the solution of 
this problem. The possibilities in this 
suggestion might be more easily rec- 
egnized if we were to consider cur- 
rent materials as defined in the book, 
“Better Learning Through Current 
Materials. In this book, the defini- 
tion of current materials was not con- 
fined to newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles. but to field trips, radio broad- 
casts, exhibits, excursions, and many 
other activities as well. 

In the material that follows. the 
writer has drawn heavily upon his 
experiences in business subjects in 
college which have deviated from the 
reoular textbook teaching procedures, 
and which he feels will be of great 
importance to him in later life. Proba- 
ly some of these experiences could 


not be adapted to the secondary 


Better Learning Through Current 
Material.” edited by Lucien Kinney 
and Katherine Dresden, Stanford 
Press, 1040, 


school level, but many of them could, 
at least to some extent. 

One practice which might well be 
classed as a use of current material 


would be addresses given by busi 


nessmen to the class. While many 


business subjects are based on cer- 
tain theories and methods of pro- 
cedure, (this applies especially to ac- 
counting and _ skilled subjects) there 
are many short cuts that may be used 
in the study of business subjects with 
which the businessman is usually 
acquainted. Then, too, the business- 
man can give to the students the 
current trend in business, what to ex- 
pect in respect to employment, what 
the employer wants in a prospective 
employee, and many other facts with 
which the student must become ac- 
cuainted later on in life. As a mem- 
her of the Commerce Club and Pi 
Omega Pi, the writer has benefited 


very much from experiences in which 


local businessmen have addressed 
our meetings. Recently the vice- 
president of one of the local 


banks, gave a talk at one of the Pi 
Omega Pi meetings on what to look 
for in your first job. The Commerce 
Club recently heard a very fine talk 
given by the head of the local 
State (Jnemployment Agency. Such 
practices would be quite valuable to 
students of the secondary school level 
as well as to students of the college 
level. 

Another program which would be 
of great value to high school students 
is the 
Some schools have this program in 


work-experience program. 


operation at the present time, notably 
the This 
school system provides opportunities 
for boys and girls of the high school 
level to work in a real work situation, 


Denver public schools. 


to earn money for their efforts, and to 
be supervised by interested persons.” 
For those students interested in the 
subject of salesmanship, such a pro- 
cram would be quite applicable. 
(Continued on page 80) 

2“ASCD Convention Preview of the 
Denver Public Schools, Denver Pub- 
lic Schools, 414 Fourteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado; 1950. 
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Kuhn, Albert Joseph, The Orqani- 
zation and Administration of a Coun- 
ty Audio-Visual Center. October, 
1950, 89 pp. (No. 716). 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to discover ways and means of 
organizing and administering a coun- 
ty audio-visual center. The immediate 
problem was to determine the audio- 
visual needs of Jasper County, Indi- 
ana. Data and conclusions might be 
applicable to any school system in 
Indiana. 

Method. A survey was made of the 
distribution of teachers and pupils 
in the schools of Jasper County, and 
another of the existing audio-visual 
equipment in Mea- 
sures, standards, and recommended 


these schools. 


nractices were reviewed in recent 
literature on the subject. An analvsis 
of the functions of a county audio- 
visual center was made and conclu- 
sions drawn for completing an audio- 


visual organization. 


the the 
avidio-visual needs of Jasper County 


Findinas. survevs 
were determined adcording to the 
ctandards set up by leaders in the 
Fold A full time director for Jasper 
County will be needed. For an opti- 
mim nrooram, additional clerical and 
tachnical assistants would be essen- 
tal. Methods for selecting and pur- 
the 


were suggested. 


chasing necessary equipment 

Tt was found that the functions of 
. center are concerned with the fol- 
lnxwine: the director and building co- 
ardinators who make up the audio- 
vienal committee: finance; selection 
and nurchase of equipment: housing 
and maintenance: cataloging and cir- 
culation: in-service training of teach- 
nublic relations; and evaluation. 


All. states should require courses 
in audio-visual aids in the pre-ser- 
vice training of teachers. More coun- 
tyy centers should he organized to en- 


rich the educational program of the 


rural child. 
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Whittington, John W., A Survey 
of Parental Opinion Toward the Edu- 
cational Practices of the Meridian 
Street Elementary School of Brazil. 
Indiana. Jan., 1951. 77 pp. (No. 717). 

Problem It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to ascertain the general at- 
titude of the parents toward the Mer- 
idian Street Elementary School of 
Brazil, Indiana; (2) to obtain data 
to show if parents were satislied or 
dissatislied with the teachers: (3) to 
determine the parents’ attitude to- 
ward the discipline in the school, the 

the 
the 


done in school by their children: (4) 


parents satisfaction with SIX 


week home report, and work 
to discover if any major or minor edu- 
cational practices needed to re- 
vised or if more public information 
was necessary in specific areas: (35) 
to determine if the parents should be 
included in school planning and poli- 
cy making. 

Method. Information for this sur 
vey was procured by the questionnaire 
method. Of the 265 questionnaires 
submitted to the parents for checking. 
231 were returned. This represented 
a return of 87.17 per cent. It also 
represented the same percentage of 
the families of the children in school. 
as one questionnaire was sent to each 
family. 

The data were tabulated and_ re 
sults were obtained. 

Findings. In general, 87.45 per cent 
of the parents were satisfied with the 
school, while 92.64 per cent said thei 
children were satisfied. The teachers 
emerged as the outstanding contribu- 
ling factor for the high percentage 
of satisfaction with the school. The 
rarents were satisfied with the tvne 
of discipline used in the school. The 
parents expressed their satisfaction 
with the six week home report and 
the work done in school by their 
children. The children were receiv- 
ing the type of education desired hy 
the parents. The parents desired a re- 
duction in class size, a continuation 


of departmental work in the fifth and 


sixth orades, and the addition of a 


kindergarten. 


The parents were dissatistied with, 


the building, equipment, and play. | 


eround. 

The schol, from the parents view. 
point, had no major or minor educa. 
tional practice that needed revising 
The parents, with the interest and 
cooperation signiltied, should be in- 
cluded in the school planning and 
policy making. 

Crow, Violet Strahla, The Teach. 
ing of Family Living in the Fifth 
Grade. September, 1950. 36 pp. (No 
045). 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 


study (1) to determine whether there 
is a need to teach more family living 
in the filth grade: (2) to show hoy 
this program could be started in » 
school: (3) to present some. specilic 
units on family living which were 
taught in the fifth orade; and the 
results obtained from these units. 
Method. The library and experi. 
mental methods were followed in this 
study. All available materials in the 
field of family living in the elemen- 
tary school were read critically and 
analyzed. It was lound that the field 
ol clothing and foods had the great. 
est amount of available material and 
that the field of personality develop. 
ment had the least available material, 
The needs of the children were de. 
termined and units were planned and 
these needs. 
the fields ol 


foods, clothing, and personality. The 


taught according lo 


These units were in 
results on tests before the units were 
taught and alter the units were taugh! 
were recorded and analyzed. Tests 
siven were: Otis Achievement Forms 
R and S, the General Mills Elemen. 
Nutrition Test, the Calilornie 
Test, 
clothing tests. 


Findinas. On the General Mills 


Survey which was made on eating 


lary 


Personality and teacher-mac 


habits of the pupils there was a lach 


of yellow green vegetables. 
potatoes and butter. Also all diets 
were low in milk. 

The results of the units according 


fo test scores are summarized in the 


~ 
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There 


ain in the average score or mean the 


following sentences. Was a 


g 
second time each of the tests measur- 
ing that unil was given. There was 
an average gain by each pupil of 
from three to eight points on the tests 
the second time they were given. On 
the Test 


people sained the second time it was 


Classilication len 
given. On the General Mills Elemen- 
lary Nutrition Test ten people gained 
aid on the California Test of Per- 
sonality, eleven pupils gained the 
second time these tests were GIVEN. 
On the tea her-made clothing lest all 
of the students gained the second time 
it was administered. On the General 
Food test and the California 
Personality test there were only two 
who did not gain and on the Otis 
Test 


who did not gain on the second test- 


Achievement there were three 


ing. 


(Gormong., Wayne, A Survey of 
the Organization, Purposes, and Ac- 
livities of the Community Agencies 
of Terre Haute for 1949, August. 
1950. 74 pp. (No. 702). 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to ascertain the types ol 
agencies that were engaged in edu- 
cative communily projects in Terre 
Haute in 1949; (2) to disclose the 
number of citizens that were elfected 
by the work of these groups; (3) to 
present a limited analysis of the 
financial structures that implemented 
the functions of community organiza- 
tions: (4) to show the relationship 
that existed between local and na- 
tional organizations; (3) to reveal the 
Ivpes of objectives and projects of 
community agencies; and (6) to show 
the degree ol correlation that existed 
between the aims and projects pro- 
moted. 

Method. The normative survey pro- 
cedure was used in this study. Repre- 
sentatives of seventy-five agencies 
were interviewed for information con- 
cerning (1) source or sources of sup- 
(3) 


aims and objectives; (4) projects pro- 


port; (2) number of members; 


moted: and (5) suggested improve- 
ment of services. 


Findings. In 1949, the community 
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agencies of Terre Haute were en- 
caged in projects that were classi 
lied as: adult welfare, civic, educa- 
tional, health welfare, occupational, 
patriotic, recreational, religious, and 
vouth welfare. The civic, health wel- 
flare, and youth welfare agencies were 
most numerous, while the occupa- 
tional and recreational agencies were 
least numerous. 

In a city of approximately 65,000. 
seventy-seven per cent of its citizens 
were allected by the work of the 
community agencies. 

The most widely used methods of 
support were membership dues and 
voluntary contributions. One-half of 
the agencies had a single source of 
support, while only one-sixth had 
more than two sources of support. 

There was a fairly high degree of 
similarity between the purposes ol 
local and national organizations. The 
activities of these respective groups 
were somewhat more dissimilar. 
ranked first, 


while citizenship and health welfare 


Educational aims 
objectives ranked second and_ third, 
Educational 
ranked first. while recreational and 


relief ranked 


third, respectively. 


respectively. projects 


projects second and 

One-half of the community agen- 
cies showed a fairly high degree of 
correlation between their stated aims 
and projects actually promoted. One- 
half of the organizations revealed a 
low degree of correlation between 
these two functions. 

The average group of agencies had 
projects in Six areas. 

Representatives of the agencies ex- 
pressed a need for (1) a more stable 
financial structure; (2) a better pub- 
and (3) a 


better correlation of activities among 


fic relations program; 


all community agencies. 


Haas - - - 


(Continued [rom page 67) 
language. The name of Pooley, for 
instance was unknown to a majority; 
and modern English usage Was as 
Sancrit to students who wanted to 


know how to teach grammar with no 


concept of functionalism. The treat- 
ment of ability grouping, the use and 
interpretation of common. standard. 
ized tests ol reading readiness and 
achievement, and differentiated in- 
struction on the basis of pupil's ab 
ilities needed greater attention than 
is usually provided. 

Selected bibliographies of materi- 
als of a general nature were prepared 
by many of the faculty, regardless of 
their teaching field, to enable the 
students to acquire the point of view 
operating in the effective modern ele- 
mentary school. Readings in popular 
and _ professional literature, such as 
These are Your Children, Pupils are 
People. the books of Hughes Mearns, 
Robert H. Lane, and the various pub- 
National Policies 
Commission were included in these 


lications of the 


lists. In order to give the students 
greater insight into the unique prob- 
lems of the Chicago public elemen- 
lary schools, many of the faculty em- 
ployed the Chicago Schools Journal 


as supplementary or required reading. 


In addition to the common instru- 
tional equipment—the textbook, map, 
chart, or globe—much use was made 
of audio-visual aids. Excursions at 
night were scheduled in the social 
studies 


methods although 


classes, 
these could not be so numerous as 
during the regular school day. Dem- 
onstrations of the use of current ele- 
mentary materials are given by suc- 
cessful teachers. Representatives of 
the prolessional publisher contribu- 
ting to the approved list of textbooks 
and materials provided printed aids 
and speakers. 

A second factor, and one especially 
involved in the maintenance of stu- 
dent morale, was the fatigue of stu- 
dents following a day's work in the 
schools, either as a day-to-day sub- 
stitute or as one filling a sabbatical 
or other leave. Their motivation—the 
examination—was certainly a strong 
element in keeping their interest 
high. They challenged the faculty 
with their maturity and immaturity, 
olten operating simultaneously. It is 
believed that the response of the in- 
structors, imbued as they are with the 


necessity for training the finest pos- 
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sible teachers for the elementary 


grades, made it possible to respond 
with a very real enthusiasm, thus pro- 
viding teaching of unusually high 
caliber. 

How successful is the program at 
the Chicago Teachers College? There 
are available to the writer no figures 
of the percentage of successful candi- 
dates in the open examinations who 
received a large proportion ol their 
re-training through the extended day 
classes at the Chicago Teachers Coll- 
lege. With the establishment of the 
open examination system, several col- 
leges and universities in the Chicago 
area have instituted similar programs 
aimed at the reconversion of secon- 
dary school teachers for elementary 
service; thus adding to the supply of 
qualified candidates. 

However, it may be reported that 
several students, who gave promise in 
the classroom, have been kind 
enough to write or call to announce 
their success in performance on both 
the oral and written examinations. 
Too, several principals in Chicago 
elementary schools have indicated a 
marked respect for the caliber and 
sincere application of students who, 
under an initial handicap of an al- 
most complete ignorance of elemen- 
lary school practices, have proven 
their worth in actual teaching situa- 
tions. 

A program of reconversion, as our 
experience has shown, is both feasible 
and practical. Such a program, so 
especially needed at this time to pro- 
vide qualified teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools, cannot but succeed 
when based on a knowledge of one's 
students, their needs, and the known 
factors in operating in the elementary 


schools of the nation. 


Shearer - - - 


(Continued from page 72) 
tinued in school after raising his 
grades. 

The names of those students who 
quit school alter only one term were 
then removed from the master list 
leaving a total of 208 of which forty 
were girls and 168 were boys. 
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From a study of the above sources 
of data, the following information 
was revealed: 

|. The average number of terms a 
student was in school before being 
placed on probation was 3.6. This 
included summer terms as well as 
those during the regular school year. 

2. There were sixty-three students 
on probation the winter term, 130 on 
probation the spring term, and filty- 
four on probation the fall term. 

3. There were only three students 
on probation all three of the terms 
under consideration, thirty-six on pro- 
bation two terms, while the remain- 
ing students were on probation only 
one term. 

Teble | presents the disposition or 
subsequent action taken with refer- 
ence to 208 students on probation 
during the school year of 1948, Sixty 
per cent of the group were dismissed: 
seventeen per cent voluntarily with- 
drew from school; and over 22 per 
cent continued in school or were 
oraduated. 

Table Il presents the changes in 
index of the group studied. It is noted 
that about the same numbers raised 
and lowered their indexes during the 
year studied. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summary. lf the results of this 
study can be considered as valid, a 
brief summary will show that: 

|. The average low scholarship 
State 


Teachers College almost a vear or 


student can attend Indiana 
more before being placed on proba 
tion by the college. 

2. One term on probation is sul- 
ficient to bring about action on the 


part of the student or the college. 


3. There is a high correlation he. 
tween scholarship index and psycho- 
logical raling. 

4. Nlany more students are dis. 


missed by the college than quit vol. 


untarily due to low scholarship. 

5. About the same number of sty. 
dents lowered their grades as raised 
them alter being placed on proba. 
lion by the college. 

Conclusions. Disregarding all other 
outside factors such as habits, alti- 
tudes, interests, family background 
home lile, etc., it would appear that 
probationing low scholarship stu- 
dents at Indiana State Teachers Col. 
lege is worthwhile in two respects: 
namely, it aids the college in weed. 
ing out those students who are not 
college material and would eventual. 
ly have to be dismissed or quit at a 
later date; and it provides motivation 
for those few students who are bor. 
derline cases and, while having per- 
haps the necessary appitudes for col- 
lege work, need occasional prodding 
ereater than that instituted by their 
prolessors. 

In the over all picture, probation. 
ing low. scholarship students 
to have little effect on their grad}s. 
lt seems that about the same number 
of them lower their orades as raise 
them alter being placed on probation. 


Many of the 


students who were on probation dur- 


Recommendations. 


ing 1948 were still in school at the 
time this study was made. A further 
study might be made to determine 


how many of these students gradu 


ated, how many eventually quit or 


were dismissed by the college. and @ 
follow-up of those not in school to 
see whal types of adjustment have 


been made. 


TABLE Il 
AN ANALYSIS OF STUDENTS’ GRADES BASED ON THE 
QUARTER IN WHICH THEY WERE ON 
PROBATION IN 1948 


Number who 


No Change 


Number who 


(Juarter raised grades lowered grades in grades 
Winter 22 58 3 
Spring 62 65 3 
Fall 24 5 

111 127 9 


Totals 
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Mefllister - - - 


(Continued {rom page 69) 
the thinking on the proper interpre 
of S U 
the 


of promotion and failure in order 


tation srading symbois 


and closely related problem 
to bring about better understand- 
ing on the part of both parents and 
teachers. 

4. A more conscious ellort must 
be made on the part of all school of- 
ficials to widen the scope of the pub 
lic relations program, particularly in 
regard to informing parents properly 
on the orading practices. 

5. That our elementary schools en- 
courage continuous promotion, as 
such as a policy is based on the prem- 
ise that every teacher shall meeet 
every child in his classroom at pre- 
cisely that stage of development in 
which he finds the child and have 
him move forward intellectually, so- 
cially. emotionally, and spiritually ac- 
cording to his own personality, as far 
as he is capable of going. 

6. Instructional materials be diver 
sified in order to provide for the many 
levels present in every classroom. 
Every effort be made to provide an 
enrichment program challenging to 
children. 

7. Less emphasis be placed on 
standardized educational tests 
(achievement) and more emphasis 
on diagnostic tests applicable to the 
teacher's needs. 

8. Every effort be made to keep 
the class enrollment in primary and 
elementary divisions small in’ order 
that teachers might he able to give 
more individual attention to pupil's 
needs. 

9. Teachers he encouraged to make 
increasing use of the conferences as 
understanding 


a means of hetter 


children and helping them crow to 


Efforts 


should be made by the administration 


their maximum 


capacity. 
to devise a means of releasing some 
school time to take care of conferences 
and interviews with parents. 

10. Teachers should make every ef- 
fort to use freely the space for com- 


ments on the cards. as well as to 
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write friendly, informal notes to par- 
ents whenever necessary. 

11. Teachers should make every el- 
fort to discuss problems with par- 
ents tactlully, frankly, and courage- 
ously without hesitation or evasion. 
very effort should be made to give 
constructive criticism with definite 
suggestions and help on what to do. 

12. To this 


should make use of objective materials 


end, every teacher 


to make clear to parents certain 
phases of the child’s growth. Samples 
of work saved in pupil envelopes or 
lolders throughout the vear are in- 
better 


understanding of the child's needs. 


valuable aids in promoting 

13. The nine-week grading interval 
be continued, as_ this, if properly 
used, gives more opportunity for the 
teacher to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual child. The apparent discrep- 
ancy here, in view of the response. 
was felt to be justilied as the investi- 
sator felt, from an analysis of the 
subjective comments made by par- 
ents, that the attitude toward a more 
lrequent srading period was due ap 
parently to a habit pattern held over 
from the conventional grading SVS- 
tem of the past and to the failing of 
teachers to utilize to the fullest the 
opportunity to confer and commen! 
freely and frankly with parents on 


pupil progress. 


Conrad - - - 


(Continued from page 74) 


drew from the college before the end 
ol the spring quarter of 1949. 
Withdrawals other than for low 
An 
tion of the study was the withdrawal 
from the College of 13 transfer stu- 


scholarship. interesting revela- 


dents all of whom had earned schol- 
arship indices far above the minimum 
requirements. The range of their in- 
dices is from 42.8 to 100. They repre- 
sent over half of the 22 transfer stu- 
dents who withdrew from Indiana 
State during the period studied. No 
of the causes of 
that 


study was made 
withdrawal, but it is evident 
scholarship was not the cause. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary. In this study of 96 stu- 


dents transterring to Indiana State 


Teachers College from some other 
institution of higher learning in the 
fall of 1948, the following facts were 
found: 

|. The 96 students included in the 
study came to Indiana State from 48 
dillerent institutions and from 18 dif- 
lerent states. 

2. More than half of the students 
came from 18 schools in Indiana. 
Indiana University contributed the 
largest number, 11. 

3. The number of colleges or uni- 
versities attended by these transfer 
students before matriculating at Indi- 
ana State shows that few, if any, of 
the students were of the roving type. 
Only 12 students had attended two 
other schools, the remaining group 
had attended only one other school 
Leflore coming to State. 

4. Over 78 per cent of the trans- 


ler 


as freshmen or sophomores. Those 


students entered Indiana State 


entering as juniors accounted for 
slightly less than 21 per cent, and 
only 1.1 per cent entered as seniors. 

5. The scholarship indices of over 
00 per cent of the transfer students 
were above minimum standards for 
continuation alter 3 quarters in the 
College. Of the 96 in the transfer 
16.7 


scholarship indices between 75 and 


oroup, per cent maintained 
100, 35.2 per cent between 50 and 73, 
and 22.9 per cent between 23 and 50. 
The indices of only 5.2 per cent of 
the group were below 23. 

6. Only 9 of the group failed to 
meet the minimum standards for con- 
tinuation in college and withdrew by 


the end of the thirl quarter. 


7. One of the transfer students 
Was put on probation, but failed to 
improve sulficiently to remain. 

8. The freshmen made average in- 
dices of 37.4, the sophomores 60.9, 
the juniors 62, and the seniors 68.7. 
This is an average of 2 to 6 points 
higher than the class averages for the 
entire student hody in the winter 
quarter of 1048-49. 

9. Among the total group studied, 
7.3 per cent had been dropped from 
the institution from which they trans- 
ferred because of poor scholarship. 
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OF these, 3 
standards for continuation at State. 

10. A total of 22 of the original 
group had withdrawn from the Col- 
lege by the end of the 3 quarters un- 
der study. Of this number, 13 had 


earned scholarship indices consider- 


managed to meet the 


ably above the minimum require- 
ments to continue in school. 
Conclusions. Scholastically, 
it would appear that the transfer stu- 
dents studied were representative of 
the average student attending only 
the one college. Over 71 per cent of 
them averaged srades of C or better. 
~ Over 16 per cent of the transfer stu- 


dents averaged grades of B or better. 


A small per cent of the transfer 
group were admitted to the College 
alter having been dropped by a pre- 


because of poor 


vious institution 
scholarship. Slightly less than half of 
this group managed to meet the mini- 
mum requirements to continue at 
Indiana State. No attempt was made 
to determine the mental ability of 
these students or their interest pat- 
terns, so no valid explanation can 
be given for their scholastic adjust- 
ment at State. 

Withdrawals from the College for 
the period studied totaled 22. only 9 
of which were the result of scholar 
ship indices below the minimum re- 
auirements for continuing at State. 
The remaining 13 were considerably 
above minimum scholastic require- 
ments and it might he concluded that 
proper suidance both before and alter 
entering college might have prevented 
either the transfer or the drop oul. 

The transfer students came from 48 
different colleges and universities of 
varving sizes and purposes, most of 
which, however, were teacher train- 
ing institutions. Whatever the rea- 
sons were for these students to trans- 
fer to State, the scholastic record of 
the group as a whole would indicate 
that the majority made satisfactory 
adjustment at the college. 

The scholastic record of the croup 
after 3 quarters of work: at State and 
the elimination of the relatively small 
eroup who failed to achieve mini- 
mum scholastic indices for continua- 


tion in school would seem to be evi- 
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dence enough to quiet any fears that 
the teachers college is becoming the 
“resting place’ for the sub-standard 
student. 

The author's 


time and purpose did not permit the 


Recommendations. 


investigation of many additional fac- 
tors that might add considerably to 
the data and conclusions of the study 
that would be of value to registrars 
and counselors. More study might 
well be made on the type of institu- 
tions the transfer students attended 
originally, the course; they pursued, 
and the grades they obtained. 

A follow-up of the students by 
questionnaire or personal interview 
might reveal to what the student con- 
tributes his adjustment satis- 
factory record at State, his reasons 
for the transfer, any change of course 
or objectives made upon the transfer, 
and his own comparative evaluation 
of his work at the two schools. 

A study of the withdrawals of the 
transfer students in relation to their 
exposure or lack of exposure lo a 
suidance program in high school or 
college might give clarification to 


large number of translers made. 


Muench - - - 


(Continued from page 73) 
There is no reason, too, why such a 
program would not be feasible in con- 
nection with the subjects of book- 
keeping and stenography, assuming, 
of course, that the students had re- 
ceived the basic fundamentals and 
acquired the skills pertinent to these 
subjects in school. Such a program 
requires the cooperation of local busi- 
nessmen, and is also dependent upon 
the size of the community in which 
the school is located. 

The use of excursions in the teach- 
ing of business subjects also would 
he practical. Such a practice would 
he particularly valuable when used 
in connection with the subjects of 
marketing and advertising. Students 
would gain a far better understand. 
ing of marketing and advertising 
principles if the opportunity to visit 


industrial, wholesale. and retail firms 


was available. Again, such a plogram 
requires the cooperation of business. 
men, and is dependent also upon the 
size of the community in which the 
school is located. In a recent talk, a 
local businessman revealed that for 
some time he has been considering a 
program whereby teachers of local and 
surrounding school would make tours 
each year of different business firme 
in this city. Beyond a doubt, such a 
plan would be worthwhile, not only 
to the teacher but to the students of 
that teacher as well. 

These programs mentioned above 
represent but a few of the Wavs in 
which current materials may he used 
in the teaching of business subjects. 
No mention has been made of the 
manner in which newspaper and 
magazine articles, radio broadcasts. 
exhibits. use of charts and graphs, 
display boards, movies, and many 
other practices may be fitted into the 
teaching of business subjects. 

The discussion material presented 
above indicates ways in which the 
teacher may free himself from strict 
adherence to the textbook material 
and assure greater student interest 
and learning in the teaching of busi- 


Ness subjects. 


Book Reviews 


Philosophy of Nature by Moritz 
Schlick (translated from the German 
hy Amethe von Zeppelin) New York: ) 
Philosophical library, 1949, pp. 156. 
xi, 53.00 

Prolessor Philipp G. Frank of 
Harvard, as President of the Institute 
lor the Unity of Science, has an- 
nounced to College students an essay 
contest with prizes totalling $5300.00. 
the general problem of which is how 
most effectually to ‘remarry  scienc 
and philosophy.’ Unknowing stu 
dents should be forewarned that this : 
does not mean how shall philosophy 
most definitively put science in its” 
place. but rather what shall be the 
form the statement of the subordina- 


tion of philosophy to science shall 
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take to express most adequately the 
‘belief’ in science as itself the knowl- 
edge of reality. Or, how shall ‘sei- 
entism veil from itself as well as the 
others, the ‘philosophers, the specu- 
lative nature ol its own meta-physicat 
premise, that reality is a pure object 
of scientilic observation, and make 
that premise appear to itself be a re 
sull ol science and neither the purely 
‘hypothetical basis of professional 
work in the laboratory nor the simple 
superstition of the last phase of post- 
Renaissance sensate culture. Or, if 
realily or indeed anything) were pure. 
ly ‘physical, a pure ‘object, what 
would follow as the relation of phil 
osophy to the technique of observa- 
tion ol reality taken as ‘knowledge’, 
Now given this latter statement of 
the problem, a purely hypothetic al, 
theoretical problem, this fine little 
book by Schlick would be the best 
possible point of departure for the 
student undertaking to write such an 
essay. For assuming that it is not sellf- 
contradictory to make philosophy an 
aspect of science, then the next thing 
that cannot escape observation is thal 
science is itself many, not one, and 
the problem is the unity of different 
sciences, which becomes on the one 
hand the problem of the reduction of 
all sciences to a common conceptual 
language, resulting in the scholasti- 
cism of logical positivism (of which 
Schlick is the spiritual Father as the 
leading figure in the Vienna ‘circle’ ): 
and becoming on the other hand the 
problem to reduce the many diflerent 
sciences to the condition of physics. 
For as all the arts tend to the condi- 
tion of music, so all sciences tend in- 
solar as they are ‘scientific. to the 
condition of clarity, precision and 
pure abstraction of the specifically 
‘physical’ science. Now in this little 
book of Schlick this last reduction of 
the sciences to the condition of a 
physical science is carried out with a 
lucidity, an ease in all the different 
sciences, and in their historical de- 
velopment. and with a_ convincing 
air of authority and finality that sim- 
ply cannot be admired too much. 
This is Schlick’s last statement on the 


matter, and has been taken from man- 
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uscript by two devoted students of 
the master, who have incorporated in. 
to the work to complete it exact notes 
of the lectures given by Schlick in 
1927 prior to his murder by a stu- 
dent. It will certainly be the little 
classic of the whole neo-positivistic 
and physicalistic movement in con- 
temporary philosophy, conveying the 
very air ol the original Vienna Circle 


from which that 


movement 
authentically springs. One can with- 
out great difficulty imagine the rev- 
erence with which Carnap, Reichen- 
bach, Neurath, or the most learned 
olf them all, my own old prolessor, 
Heinrich Csomperz, (whose death the 
movement could ill afford for there 
was in him a wisdom conspicuously 
absent in the others including 
Schlick), would hold this incredibly 
little 


stated what might be without offense 


concise volume in which is 
called the catechism of the unity of 
science. 

The publishers in this country, the 
Philosophical Library, should be 
commended on having corrected at 
last in this and other fine recent 
volumes their old untorgivably sloppy 
prool-reading and editing of works 
under their imprint. It is a far and 
commendable cry from even so late 
a volume as Sartre's Psychology of 
Imagination printed by them in 1948, 
in which no relerence is made even 
to the name of the French work from 
which the translation is made, much 
less the publisher, and the name of 
the E-nglish translator is withheld. 
In the face of their recent excellent 
forgive 


publications we willingly 


them their old sins. 

FE. I. Dyche, 
Head, Philosophy Department, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College 


Twentieth Century Economic 
Thought. Glenn Hoover, editor. New 


York. Philosophical Library, 1950. 
pp. S19 xiii $12. 

Current economic thought, if this 
volume correctly represents it, is con- 
cerned with taxation, pricing, wages. 
employment, labor unions, social se- 
curity, agriculture, international fi- 


nance, immigration, and freedom of 


enterprise. Glenn Hoover and nine- 
teen others have written on a variely 
of subjects. No purpose is evident ex- 
cept that of informing serious readers. 
The book is not one to be read quick- 
ly. It is generally practical, seldom 
mathematical, and always challeng- 
ing. 

Keynes is praised for his sincere 
concern over unemployment. Essen- 
tially, his greatness lies in the fact 
that he evolved a program for action. 
He was concerned less with the the- 
oretical side of unemployment and 
more with the elimination of that 
evil. His over-emphasis on equilib- 
rium is clearly pointed out. Henry 
Georges single tax is extolled in a 
lorcelul chapter which reveals the 
inequitites involved in the ability 
principle. Careful thinking has gone 
into the excellenct chapters on wages, 
prices, and employment. Here one 
finds constructive recommendations. 
Specifically, one author shows us the 
sood and bad in guaranteed wages. 
Another 
stabilization through the 100 per cent 


builds a case for prices 

reserve plan. Frices are seen as the 

key lo 


covernment control is advocated as 


business fluctuations, and 
the only means by which a com- 
petitive system can be maintained. 
Full employment is carefully defined 
as that which prevails at the level of 
maximum efficiency in the use of 
labor and of natural resources. The 
Vaft-Hartley Act is explained sym- 
pathetically. Labor unions are de- 
vised to show more genuine concern 
for the general welfare. A keen and 
rather devastating chapter rips the 
insurance label from social security 
hy emphasizing the absence of any 
actuarial basis for payments to the 
fund. 


The chapters on international prob- 
lems are marked by realism. Ameri- 
can imperialism is no myth. It is 
seen in our infatuation with surplus 
cf exports over imports. A clear an- 
alysis of the International Bank and 
the Monetary Fund reveals their lack 
of strength, at present, in trade expan- 
sion, exchange stabilization, and re- 
construction. 

Typographical errors in the intro- 
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ductory pages detract. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter ap- 
pears to he helpful. The index is 
satislactorv, but is much too brief. 
Few errors were noted in the text. On 
page 652, line 32, “low death rate’ 
should be “high death rate,” obvious- 
ly. On page 407, the word “‘patern- 
alism” seems to be proper. The qual- 
ity of printing and binding is far from 
that which one has a right to expect 
in so expensive a book. 


The reader who approaches this 
book with a desire to improve his 
grasp should gain much from care- 
fully studying the twenty chapters. 
There is much that has a hopeful 
ring. And there are prophecies of 
gioom as well. Two conclusions are 
sstbmitted by this reviewer. First. 
[ere is a book for practical people. 
Second, perhaps we should do more 
$0 emphasize the idea that no nation’s 
economy is separate unto itself. “One 
world” in economics is even more 


true than “one world” in politics. 


Richard H. Gemmecke. 


Assistant Professor, Department of 


Social Studies, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College 


Guidance Handbook for Teachers 
by Frank G. Davis, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Bucknell University and 
Pearle S. Norris, Counselor, Public 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. McGraw- 
Hill, 1949, pp. 344. $3.50. (Guidance 
Manual for Principles accompanies 
it). 

Every effort has been made by the 
authors to state clearly and_ briefly 
the function of the homeroom and 
classroom teachers in a guidance pro- 
qram. It is suggested that “if the best 
results are to be achieved in any 
school, every teachers schedule 
should include one free period during 
the day when he can hold confer- 
ences with individual pupils, check 
on pupil records, and review quietly 
the needs of individuals and_ tech- 
niques for meeting them.” 

The topics are carefully chosen. 
presented clearly and illustrated ex- 
tensively. Challenging questions and 
a brief, annotated biblography ac- 


companies each topic. 
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The chapter headings are as fol- 
lows: 
the Meaning of Guidance 
Meeting the Adjustment Needs ol 
the Adolescent 
Guidance and Health 
The Homeroom 
the Homeroom Teacher's Cumula- 
tive Pupil Personnel Record 
The Pupil Questionnaire 
Lhe Pupil Autobiography 
The Anecdotal Record 
the Home Visit 
Guidance by the Classroom lecacher 
the Seating Chart 
The Classroom Teachers Cumula- 
tive Pupil Personnel Record 
fests and Nleasurements in Guidance 
Personality Rating 
The Guidance Clinic 
individual Counseling 
Group Counseling 
Capacity and Achievement 
The Scattergram 
The Capacity-achievement Report 
The Report to Parents 
[lelping Pupils to Choose Curricula 
Correcting Educational Delects 
Articulation 
The Pupils’ Plan Book 
Vocational Guidance 
Guidance through Extracurricular 
Activities 
The Community and the Guidance 
Program 
Evaluating the Guidance Program 
Both the Handbook and the Man- 
ual fill a need for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. The materials are sound 
and practical. The administrator who 
leads his teachers in a careful study 
of the content will find teachers re- 
ceptive to testing, cumulative records, 
elec. Many of the suidance. tools will 
be used by classroom teachers; thus 
bringing about improved personnel 
services lor more pupils. 
Helen Ederle 
Assistant Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Reading for Liberal Education hy 
locke, Gibson and Arms; Rinehar! 
& Co.. Inc.. New York, New York. 
1948. 

For the industrious and intelligent 


reader this book, as meaty as it is 


large, should furnish a broad and 


stable foundation for further incur- 
sions into liberal education. It com- 
prises two volumes bound as one. The 
lirst is entitled, Toward Liberal FEdu- 
cation. The 768 pages of this volume 
are packed with admirably selected 
essays and articles covering a wide 
sweep ol subjects organized under 
seven major divisions: learning, 
Reading and Writing, Thinking, The 
Arts, Science, Society, Philosophy 
and Religion. | 

The authors have gleaned patient- 
ly and wisely. The book opens with 
Thurber's inimitable humor in “Unj. 
versity Days.” Students should he 
won to the book from the first page: 
and to many of the essays they must 
turn again and again, as for instance. 


| anguage, Haya <awa on poetry and 


N lencken’s, The American 


advertising, and Joad in his scholarly 
hut popular “Origin and Evolution 
of Religion.” Variety, wit, grace of 
style, and immediacy of interest mark 
the selections. It is to be doubted if 
a more comprehensive presentation 
and interpretation of contemporary 
culture can be obtained from any 
other single book of our times. 

To suggest the fascinating variety 
of interests and facets through which 
the student is introduced to the arts, 
the titles and authors of the section 
called, “The Fine Arts” 
listed: 

Why Abstract? by Hilaire Hiler: 


The Imperial Facade by Lewis Mum- 


are here 


ford: Music for the Man Who Enjoys 


Hamlet hy B. H. Haggin: Direction 
by Alfred Hitchcock: The Simple 
Art of Murder by Raymond Chand- 
ler; Washboard Weepers: A Small 
Case for Radio by Max W lie: 
Strictly from Mars, or How to Phil- 
ander in Five Easy Colors by S.J. 
Perelman. 

The second volume, Introduction 
to Literature, essays orientation ol 
the student through five major cate- 
sories: Man the Individual, Man on 


Beauty, Man’s Universe, Man and | 


Man. and Man’s Beliefs. T. S. Eliot 
and Walter Raleigh: FE. E. Cum- 
mings and Christopher Marlowe: 


James Thurber and Ivan Turgeniell 
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are found together in the book. The 
authors have no more been wooed 
by the chestnuts than they have been 
afraid of the new and frankly ex- 
perimental. Any student spending an 
important college year with the book. 
puzzling over its ideas, chuckling al 
its humor, and seeing his contemp- 
orary world through arches it would 
build for him, would want to keep the 
hook. It has pieces as new and spark- 
ling as this week's New Yorker and 
as established and = universal as 
Shakespear s, “When in despair with 
Fortune and Men's Eyes” or Keat's 
“Bright Star, Would I were Stedfast 
as Thou Art.” 

In forms of literature its range is 
as wide as in content. Altogether the 
volume is heavy only in materia! 
weight. It should lighten many a col- 
lege hour as it serves its avowed pur- 
pose in introducing the student to 
the meaning of liberal education. 

John E. Grinnell 
Dean of Instruction 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Labor Dictionary: A concise en- 
cyclopaedia of labor information by 
P. H. Casselman. New York, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949, 
pp. 554 xi. 

This dictionary has 1652 defini- 
tions 27 brief biographies, 107 labor 
agencies or bodies, 192 abbreviations, 
447 cross-reference titles, and 36 other 
entries. In it can be found definitions 
of common terms, such as arbitrator, 
conciliation, mediator, checkoff, in- 
junction, yellow dog contract, es- 
pionage, and time study analyst. 
There are propaganda and slang 
terms, such as American plan, leltist, 
link, boondoggling, kickback, feather- 
bedding, 


and straw boss. It includes signilicanl 


bouncer, bumping, scab. 
and uncommon terms, such as absen- 
tee capitalism, captive mines, juris- 
dictional disputes, labor contract, ex- 
perience rating, merit rating, family 
allowance, flying squadron, and Mo- 


hawk Valley Formula strike 
breaking. 


lor 


This work contains various acts 
dealing with or applied to labor, such 
as Sherman, Clayton, Norris-La- 
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Guardia, National Labor Relations, 
Fair Labor Standards, and Taft- 
Hartley. lt describes the various 
unions, such as company, business, 
predatory, revolutionary, closed, cralt, 
and industrial. It distinguishes the 


union business agent from the shop 


steward. It detines the various kinds 


ol shops—closed, open, union, etc. lt 
includes explanations of various 
kinds of wage systems— Laylor, Ro- 
wan, Halsey, Emerson, piece rate, 
and Bedaux. It gives a concise mean- 
ing ol severity rate of accidents, and 
lrequency rate. 

This book is up to date. It includes 
various phases of the Talt Hartley 
Act, and gives a short review of re- 
cent data dealing with sensitivity to 
depressions. 

The publisher and author have 
made a judicious use of the various 
kinds and sizes of type for emphasis. 
It a word has more than one mean- 
ing, the various definitions are num- 
bered serially. 

The only possible prejudice noted 
was in the delinition of statism. The 
word seems to have been defined as 
those who are opposed to statism 
would have defined it. 

The work is a very uselul com- 
pendium for students of labor, and 
might well be placed in all libraries. 

Waldo F. Mitchell 
Head, Department of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Educational Psychology by Law- 
rence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1950 pp. 768. 

Educational Psychology by Law- 
rence E. Cole and William F. Bruce 
is an out and out new book. It ap- 
proaches the subject largely through 
the current day social settings and 
the materials are organized around 
the theme of the Mature Person. 


The four major divisions of the 
subject matter of the book are as fol- 
lows: Life Styles in Their Social Set- 
lings, The Development of Person- 
ality: Analysis and Integration, The 
Psychology of Learning in a Free So- 
ciety, and Putting Psychology to 
\WVork in the Schools. The more or 


less traditional topics usually includ- 
ed in books of this field such as 
physical growth and development, 
intelligence, emotions, motives, learn- 
ing, and thinking are discussed in 
this book. 


Each of the nineteen chapters is 
begun with a type of introduction 
which briefly sets forth some of the 
major ideas to be found in the chap- 
ter. Study aids in the form of black 
type and italicized words are used 
rather extensively. Although figures 
and charts are not profuse they are 
of the black and white variety and 
are clear and understandable. Near 
the end of each chapter there is given 
some kind of study aid generally in 
the form of activities or experiences 
to be performed by the student which 
will further his learnings. Each chap- 
ter also lists films for study and dis- 
cussion and ends with suggested rel - 
erences for further reading. These ref- 
erences are always well selected and 
are pertinent to the topics being dis- 
cussed. 


Near the end of the book is given 
a bibliography of thirty-eight pages. 
Although it is not complete it is in- 
deed adequate and has obviously 
been carefully selected in view of 
the major topics discussed in the 
book. The authors devote five pages 
to citing sources of instructional 
films which are extremely helpful. 
The name index and the subject in- 


dex appear to be quite complete. 


The style of writing and vocabu- 
lary are such that the average college 
student should have no difficulty in 
orasping the basic concepts as given. 
One college student who was privi- 
leged to read selected portions re- 


ported that she found the book both 


readable and interesting. 


Although the book is quite lengthy 
for a one term course in beginning 
Educational Psychology, yet its very 
length has permitted the writers to 
enrich the volume with numerous ex- 
amples, which might be called cases, 
and much of the recent research in 


the field. 


This book contains an approach 
which should prove to be a definite 
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contribution to the total field of edu- 
cation. 

Lloyd N. Smith, 

Associate Professor of Education, 

Indiana State Teachers College 


The First Two Decades of Life by 
Frieda Kiefer Merry and Ralph 
Vickers Merry. New York, N.Y. 
Harper & Brothers, 1950, pp. xiii 
600. $3.75. 

A glimpse of the small, compact 
volume, The First Two Decades of 
Life by Frieda Kiefer and Merry and 
Ralph Vickers Merry, leaves one with 
the feeling that it is too small a book 
to cover the psychology of the first 
twenty years of life: upon reading 
the text, however, one finds it so 
intormative that he is not only pleas- 
antly surprised but is also greatly 
impressed by the detail and compre- 
hensiveness of the treatment of each 
chapter topic. 

There are fourteen chapters in all, 
one on methods of studying children 
and adolescents, three on heredity 
and physical growth, two on the de- 
velopment of motor and language 
ability, one on learning in general, 
live on intellectual, emotional, social, 
personality, character and_ religious 
development, one on reading, radio, 
and movie interests, and one on cre- 
alive activity. 

The chapters are orderly in their 
development, clear in their style, and 
interesting in their material. One has 
the feeling, as would be expected, 
that a great deal of information is 
packed into the fewest possible words 
and though this is indeed admirable, 
a somewhat more leisurely considera- 
tion of each topic might have made 
the reading still more appealing and 
have given the student a better com- 
prehension of what he was reading 
about. 

The subject matter seems to be re- 
liable and make use of enough recent 
research to give a well-rounded pic- 
ture—though not all that might be of 


value is included. The viewpoint of 
the author's is wholesome and sensi- 
ble throughout. 

Each chapter finishes with a help- 
ful summary followed by down-to- 
earth and usable “suggested activi- 
ties. Selected references complete 
the study helps. There is an author 
index and a good subject index. 

The format pf the book is most at- 
tractive, the paper good, the print 
comlortable. There are a goodly num- 
ber of diagrams. 

Altogether, this would seem to be 
a fine text to use if the teacher plans 
to supplement it with much discus- 
sion, outside reading, and observa- 
tion. 

Marguerite Malm 
Professor of Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College 


Schoenberg and His School by 
Renee Leibowitz. New York. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949 pp. 305. xvi. 
$4.75. 

This is the second work by Mr. 
Leibowitz in which he endeavors to 
bring light on the twelve tone tech- 
nic in music composition as devel- 
oped by Schoenberg and put to use 
by his pupils, Berg and Webern. In 
this book he reviews quickly those 
moments in music history which have 
shown clearly the end of one type ol 
musical thinking and the beginning 
of another, concentrating chielly on 
the break-down of modal music 
shown in the work of Bach: the 
resultant inception on tonal music ol 
the classic instrumental period and 
the romantic period; the chromatici- 
zation technics of Wagner which in 
turn caused the disintegration of 


tonal principles; leading clearly, 
thinks Mr. Leibowitz, to the twelve 
tone technic of Schoenberg and _ his 


school. 

The greater portion of the book is 
devoted to the development of the 
Schoenbergian principles as eVi- 
denced in a detailed analysis of Scho- 


enberg s works; to the attempt of Al. 
ban Berg to relate these principles to 
older forms; and to the attempts of 
Anton Webern to carry the Schoen- 
hergian acquisitions forward to logi- 
cally indicated practices and usages, 
The book closes with an analysis of 
the problems encountered by listeners 
in adjusting to and assimilating music 
which is idiomatically struc. 
turally new and, therefore, unfamiliar 

Mr. Leibowitz speaks with impas- 
sioned voice for those who helieve 
that Schoenberg is the Bach of the 
lirst half of the twentieth century. He 
has no doubt of that. The work of 
others, such as that of Stravinsky, is 
unenlightened, even abortive. Every 
conclusion, every practice of Schoen- 
berg is enlightened, every innovation 
is praise-worthy, every theory of tone 
relation is a logical extension of the 
past into the present and certain to 
show the way for the future. Mr. 
|_eibowitz is no calm, cool spokesman 
for Schoenberg. In his passion he 
falls into small traps in which a de- 
velopment is both “extremely com- 
plex and extremely simple,’ in which 
the smallest of innovations is given 
the same emphasis as the large and 
revolutionary ideas. All this left this 
reader with some mistrust in the an- 
alyses. 

In the last section of the work, 
| eibowitz pleads that listeners give 
cpen ears to Schoenberg, Berg, and 
Webern, that an opportunity to ad- 
just to the unfamiliar musical idioms 
and treatments be afforded. It is here 
that a much calmer voice is dis- 
closed, that the sincere — student 
speaks very convincingly. 

The book is well written. It is pos- 
sible that some of the clarity of ex- 
pression Is provided by Dika Newlin, 
the translator, but it is quite clear 
that a musician is speaking, speaking 
fiuently and olten convincingly. 

Arthur D. Hill 
Chairman, Music Department, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Music Department 


announces 


1951 Winter and Spring Music Activity Dates 


Civic Music 
Indiana Music Educators Association at Indianapolis 


Terre Haute Civic and Teachers College Symphony 
Orchestra 


Sinfonia 

Pinafore’ (Gilbert-Sullivan) 

Indiana State Teachers College Orchestra Concert 
State Solo and Ensemble Contest-Festival 
Sinfonia-American Music Recital 

Indiana State Veachers College Band Concert 
Viennese Ballet—Civic Music 


Premiere presentation of new oratorio, “Lamentation . 
by John Jacob Niles—Indiana State Teachers College 


Choir 


Indiana State Teachers College Band Convocation 


Norman Carol—Civic Music 


Indiana State Teachers College Band Tour (Northern 
Indiana) 


Music Educators National Convention. North Central 
Conlerence at Fort Wayne 


Indiana State Teachers College Choir Tour (Northern 
Indiana) 


Indiana State Teachers College Orchestra Convocation 


I Terre Haute Civic and Teachers College Symphony 
Orchestra 

10 Indiana State Teachers College Band Concert 

16 Convocation—Elkbart High School Orchestra 

25-30 Junior High Choral Workshop 

23-July 7 Band Clinic 

9-20 Elementary Music Workshop 

9.20 String W orkshop 


Arthur D. Hill 


Chairman of the Music Department 
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